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THE LEAGUE'S DISARMAMENT ACTIVITIES— AND 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

THE work of the League in promoting the cause of limi- 
tation, reduction, and ultimate abolition of armaments, 
except for police purposes, is based on provisions in 
the Treaty of Versailles. The preamble of Part V — Military, 
Naval and Air Clauses — reads: 

•• In order to render possible the initiation of a general limi- 
tation of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes 
strictly to observe the military, naval and air clauses which 
follow." 

The menace of armaments to peace is recognized in Article 8 
of the Covenant: 

The Members of the League recognize that the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and cir- 
cumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction for 
the consideration and action of the several Governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least 
every 10 years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Govern- 
ments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded 
without the concurrence of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objec- 
tions. The Council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon 
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such manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the neces- 
sities of those Members of the League which are not able to manufac- 
ture the munitions and implements of war necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange full and frank 
information as to the scale of their armaments, their military, naval 
and air programs, and the condition of such of their industries as are 
adaptable to warlike purposes. 

A state not named in the Annex of the Covenant (including 
Germany, when the time comes for her entry into the League) 
may be admitted " provided that it . . . shall accept such reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its 
military, naval and air forces and armaments." (Article I.) 

Article 9 stipulates that " A permanent Commission shall be 
constituted to advise the Council on the execution of the pro- 
visions of Articles 1 and 8 and on military, naval and air ques- 
tions generally." 

Finally, under " social activities ", the Covenant states that 
the members of the League, under international conventions, 
"will intrust the League with the general supervision of the 
trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in which the 
control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest." 
(Article 23.) 

The above provisions rest upon a long-felt and widespread 
belief that huge competitive armaments and a world of peace- 
ful cooperation are incompatible. Nevertheless, following the 
failure of the First Hague Conference to achieve one of its 
primary purposes, the limitation and reduction of armaments, 
the building of ever larger armies and navies went on at a con- 
stantly accelerating rate, until at last the Great War came. 

During the war the suffering peoples and even many of their 
high military and naval officers were forced to the conclusion 
that the " war to end war " must also end the system of colossal 
armaments. The peace " feelers " and statements of statesmen 
like President Wilson, of religious leaders like the Pope, and 
much else that was said and written, confirmed the demand for 
the reduction of armed forces when the war should cease. This 
principle, following its statement in the " Fourteen Points" and 
in other public addresses, was finally accepted by the Allies and 
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by Germany during the negotiations that led up to the Armis- 
tice. 

As one of the armistice conditions, Germany was to be re- 
duced to a condition of impotence in her military, naval and 
air forces. The outcome of the negotiations at Paris was the 
imposition of practical disarmament upon Germany in the very 
specific and detailed military, naval and air clauses of Articles 
159 to 213. Germany was to be compelled to limit armaments 
so that other nations might also do so. In the words of one of 
the American peace commissioners, General Bliss, the twenty- 
seven nations signing the other side of the last page of the Treaty 
pledged themselves, in all good faith and honor, " to initiate, as 
soon as practicable, a general limitation of armaments after 
Germany shall have complied with her first obligations." * The 
Peace Conference, however, did not attempt a definite solution of 
the problem, apparently thinking such an assemblage as itself not 
well suited to the task, under the stormy conditions prevailing 
so soon after the close of hostilities ; but the Conference recog- 
nized limitation as the cornerstone of the foundation of lasting 
peace. 1 The German counter-proposal demanded " general re- 
duction and limitation within two years, up to which time special 
arrangements could be made for Germany"; furthermore it 
contended that the new German constitution was strictly demo- 
cratic, and that the " German ' League of Nations ' scheme gave 
stronger guarantees for limitation of armaments than did the 
Covenant embodied in the Treaty." 3 

Be that as it may, limitation, reduction and abolition of 
national competitive armaments, both on the part of the Central 
Powers and of the Allied and Associated Powers, seems neces- 
sary to make peace lasting and the success of the League of 
Nations possible. Such is the thought of the preamble of the 
Covenant and of that document as a whole, as an attempt to 
substitute law for war in what has been too often a warring 
world. Furthermore, in the view of leading authorities it will 

1 Nation, Dec. 22, 1920, p. 727. 

8 Ibid., and the same author in House and Seymour (eds.)i What Really Hap- 
pened at Paris, p. 371. 

•Temperley (ed.), History of tht Peace Conference, vol. II, pp. 2-4. 
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be impossible for the nations to restore their finances if they 
continue to spend a large portion of their governmental income 
upon preparation for war ; and meantime Germany is illustrat- 
ing what disarmament will do to make economic recovery pos- 
sible. Indeed, disarmament "underlies the possibility of the 
existence of an association of nations for the maintenance of 
international peace, and the successful operation of an inter- 
national court of justice and arbitral court." ' If it be true, as 
the Covenant assumes, that international use of military and 
economic force will at times be necessary as a supplement to 
public opinion, manifestly the enforcement of the decisions of 
the League might be well-nigh impossible against a nation that 
was armed to the teeth. Though, as Garvin brings out inter- 
estingly from the economic side," disarmament alone is not 
sufficient, at least one member * of Assembly Committee No. 6 
(Armaments, Blockade and Mandates) considered disarmament 
one of the principal activities of the League, while the parlia- 
ments of two countries that were about to enter the League had 
regarded reduction as the most important question before the 
League of Nations.* 

In carrying out the pledge of disarmament activities which 
the Allied and Associated Powers had given the Germans,' the 
League has worked through the Council, with the advisory and 
mixed commissions which it formed ; the Assembly, with its 
Committee No. 6, which in turn had its disarmament sub- 
committee; the Secretariat; and other agencies that have been 
under or associated with the League, especially the International 
Financial Conference at Brussels in 1920. 

The Council of the League of Nations, which represents the 

1 Kliss, in House and Seymour, of. tit., p. 371. Senator Lenroot doubts if "any 
world organization will be very effective for the preservation of peace" without limi- 
tation and reduction. — Annals, Am. Acad, of Polit. and Social Science, July, 1921, 
p. 140. 

* Economic Foundations of Peace, p. 483 et sea. 

"President Motta of Switzerland.— Journal of the First Assembly of the League 
of Nations, no. I, p. 6. 

4 According to Messrs. Fock of the Netherlands and Brantingof Sweden. — Procts- 
Verb tux of the Committees of the First Assembly . . . No. 14, pp. 16-17. 

•Reply of June 16, 1919.— Temperley, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 302-303. 
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powers of chief military and naval as well as political impor- 
tance, has under Article 8 the major responsibility for the 
League's action leading toward disarmament. At its Rome 
meeting in May, 1920, the Council established the Permanent 
Advisory Commission on Military, Navat and Air Questions. 
In this body each nation represented on the Council has one 
military, one naval, and one air representative, while the other 
members of the League are invited to send three temporary 
delegates when matters directly interesting them are being dis- 
cussed. Eich delegation has one vote. 1 These experts may 
call in civilian advisers. 

The Permanent Advisory Commission organized at San 
Sebastian in August, determined its procedure, established 
three sub-commissions — military, naval and air — and, with ad- 
vice from the members' countries,' began the study of five 
questions : 

1. The use of poison gas. 

2. The military, naval and air conditions to be accepted by 
the states that had sought admission to the League. 

3. The control of the traffic in arms and munitions. 

4. The constitution and composition of the organization to 
be placed at the disposal of the Council for the investigation of 
Germany's fulfilment of the military, naval and air clauses, as 
authorized by Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

5. The consideration of practical means of carrying out the 
terms of Article 8 of the Covenant, for reduction of armaments.* 

The Commission reported through M. Bourgeois to the Coun- 
cil at Brussels in October, following careful study by the three 
sub-commissions. The Council instructed the Commission to 
continue its study. 

At a plenary meeting in Geneva on November 25 this com- 

1 League of Nations Official Journal, No. 6, p. 341 (Sept., 1920). 

•The P. A. C. was at the same time a body of technical advisers to the Cmncil 
and a body of military experts responsible to their respective governments. Report 
of Comm. No. 6 to the Assembly, L. o/N. A. D. tgg [ay]. 

1 L. of N. O. J., no. 8, p. 34 (Nov.-Dec, 1920); L. of N. D. 23, first page; 
L. of N. A. D, 37; World Peace Foundation, League of Nations, vol. Ill, no. 6 
(Dec, 1920). 
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mission further planned the work of the sub-commissions and 
again reported to the Council. In this document favorable at- 
tention was called to a suggestion that the United States be in- 
vited to cooperate on the commission.' The report was in part 
approved by the Council, which also decided to invite the 
United States to participate in the work. 

Contenting ourselves with this very general sketch of the 
methods followed by the Permanent Advisory Commission, and 
reserving until later an account of its activities, let us note M. 
Bourgeois's comment that this committee of " very distinguished 
experts " was not hampered by a lack of knowledge, but rather 
by the policy of the governments, especially regarding an 
undertaking of a definite reduction. 2 

It early became apparent that the tremendous problem of 
reducing armed forces required study by other men besides the 
military, naval and air experts. The collaboration of experts 
in political, economic and social matters seemed desirable to 
the Sub-Committee on Armaments of Assembly Committee 
No. 6, 3 to the Assembly itself, and to the Council, which at its 
twelfth session 4 provided for a Temporary Mixed Commission 
on Disarmament. This consisted of six representatives of the 
Permanent Advisory Commission — from Brazil, Great Britain, 
Spain, France, Italy and Japan ; six men " of recognized com- 
petence in political questions " from the same countries, except 
that Chile replaced Brazil ; four members of the Provisional 
Economic and Financial Commission ; and six delegates from 
the Governing Body of the International Labor Office. This 
greatly broadened the study of the disarmament question. 

The Assembly, moreover, has not been idle. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that this representative body, in which 
the smaller states have a preponderance in numbers at least, 
showed a greater willingness than the Council to take decisive 

l Z. of N. O. J., no. 8, p. 46 el sea. (Nov. -Dec, 1920) and vol. II, no. I (Jan.- 
Feb., 192 1 ). 

* Ibid., vol. II, no. 2, p. 147 (Mar. -Apr., 1921). 

s Report . . . to Assembly, L. of N. A. D. 199 [a»f\, p. 3. 

4 Minutes. See also L. of N. misc. bull., Paris Session, Feb. ist-Mar. ftA, 1921, 
p. 3 (Hoover War Collection, Stanford University). 
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action in reducing armaments, which to weak powers offer little 
or no opportunity for aggrandizement, but are only a burden. 
Nevertheless the Assembly too moved cautiously, for the Per- 
manent Advisory Commission had had little time to organize 
and to study the problem thoroughly, there were still wars and 
rumors of wars, and a general agreement was rendered even 
more difficult by the absence from the League of the United 
States, Germany and Russia. 1 

Assembly Committee No. 6 (Armaments, Blockade and 
Mandates), its full membership consisting of one man from 
each country represented in the Assembly, held eight meetings 
during the first meeting of the Assembly." It appointed a Sub- 
Committee on Disarmament, which reported to the full com- 
mittee. Four resolutions were proposed to the Assembly. 
The outcome was the submission of three resolutions and one 
recommendation for the consideration and action of the Council. 

It is clear, then, that the League of Nations has given much 
earnest study to what is perhaps its most important problem, 
upon the solution of which the solution of many others largely 
depends. The number of countries and of prominent men that 
have been associated together in this work under the League is 
noteworthy. The list of men includes such publicists as Messrs. 
Hymans of Belgium, Da Cunha of Brazil, Wellington Koo of 
China, Bourgeois and Viviani of France, Robert Cecil and H. 
A. L. Fisher of Great Britain, Ishii of Japan, Branting of Sweden, 
Nansen and Lange of Norway, Orlando of Italy, Motta of 
Switzerland, and Paderewski of Poland. If such men enjoyed 
at least some backing by their own governments, it would ap- 
pear that much might have been accomplished. 

Nor has the consideration of the problem been confined to 
the direct organs of the League of Nations. The Brussels In- 
ternational Financial Conference, which met in 1920 under the 
auspices of the League, emphasized in impressive fashion what 

'H. Holt. In Annals, July, 1921, p. 7. In the same issue the problem of dis- 
armament is discussed by Sen. Walsh, Gen. Bullard and Congressmen Mondell, 
Hicks and Rogers. See also World Friendship, Mar. and June, 1921 (published 
by Am. Council of World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches). 

* See Precis- Vtrbaux of the Comm. of the First Assembly of the L. of N. 
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has been called " the staggering burden of armament." The 
resolutions which follow have given a further impetus to the 
movement, whether carried on inside or outside of the League. 
The third resolution, adopted unanimously on the proposal of 
the Commission on Public Finance, reads in part: 

" It is therefore imperative that every Government should, 
as the first social and financial reform, on which all others de- 
pend : . . . 

"(a) • • • 

"(b) Rigidly reduce all expenditure on armaments in so far 
as such reduction is compatible with the preservation of national 
security." 

The fourth resolution is: 

The Supreme Council of the Allied Powers in its pronouncement on 
the 8th March declared that "Armies should everywhere be reduced 
to a peace footing, that armaments should be limited to the lowest 
possible figure compatible with national security, and that the League 
of Nations should be invited to consider, as soon as possible, proposals 
to this end." The statements presented to the Conference show that, 
on an average, some twenty per cent of the national expenditure is still 
being devoted to the maintenance of armaments and the preparations 
for war. The Conference desires to affirm with the utmost emphasis 
that the world cannot afford this expenditure. Only by a frank policy 
of mutual cooperation can the nations hope to regain their old prosper- 
ity ; and in order to secure that result the whole resources of each coun- 
try must be devoted to strictly productive purposes. 

The Conference accordingly recommends most earnestly to the 
Council of the League of Nations the desirability of conferring at once 
with the several Governments concerned, with a view to securing a 
general and agreed reduction of the crushing burden which, on their 
existing scale, armaments still impose on the impoverished peoples of 
the world, sapping their resources and imperilling their recovery from 
the ravages of war. The Conference hopes that the Assembly of the 
League which is about to meet will take energetic action to this end. 1 

What has the League actually done? Certainly not all swords 

1 L of X. O. y., no. 7, pp 424-425 (Oct., 1920); also the official report of the 
International Financial Conference. An excellent disciKsion of the whole armament 
question is in World Peace Foundation, L. of N ', vol. IV, no. 2 (April, 1921). 
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have been beaten into plowshares nor have the spears been 
beaten into pruning hooks. Bat the " actual powers of the 
League as to disarmament" are limited to inquiry, recommen- 
dation, and influence upon the public opinion of the world, and 
the sincerity of the League and of the governments composing 
it will largely determine the effectiveness of these powers.* 

On the negative side, the League seems to feel that not even 
Articles 10, n and 16 of the Covenant oblige all states to 
maintain armed forces; for Switzerland's perpetual neutrality 
was recognized when she was permitted to enter the League 
under special conditions as to participation in military activities; 
and Lord Cecil of the Permanent Advisory Commission, reply- 
ing to a question asked in the interest of Norway and Denmark, 
said, " it was never meant to put on any member of the League 
the burden and duty to keep up military forces." 2 

On the positive side, what has been done to lessen armaments 
— that moral obligation resting, by virtue of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, upon all members of the League? 

The question is far-reaching. It involves reductions in mili- 
tary, naval and air forces and it has its bearings on affiliated 
problems, such as use of poison gas, private manufacture of 
munitions of war, etc. It necessitates the avoidance of im- 
prudent or premature plans; and if the limitation were not car- 
ried out effectively and simultaneously by all, there might be 
dangerous consequences to those nations that had fulfilled their 
obligations.^ Furthermore, the attention and time of the League 
have been largely occupied with many problems immediately 
pressing and promising an easier solution than the age-long 
problem of disarmament. 

On March 8, 192 1, the Secretary-General forwarded, as in- 
structed by the Council, the recommendation adopted by the 

1 Sweetser, of ihe Information Section of the Secretariat, The League of Nations 
at Work. 

* W. P. F., L. of N., vol. Ill, nos. 1-2, p. 29 (Feb.-Apr., 1920). 

* M. Biurgeois, in Prods Verbaux of Comm. of First Assembly, m. 4, p. 7. Cf. 
President Harding's w>rds before Congress on April 12, 1921, "We are ready to 
cooperate with other nations to approximate disarmament, but merest prudence for- 
bids that we disarm alone." 
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Assembly on the 14th of the preceding December to the effect 
that the governments should undertake " not to exceed, for the 
first two financial years following the next financial year, the 
sum total of expenditure on the military, naval and air services 
provided for in the latter budget ". There were two reserva- 
tions, however: 

(1) Any contributions of troops, war material and money recom- 
mended by the League of Nations, with a view to the fulfilment of 
obligations imposed by Article 16 of the Covenant or by treaties regis- 
tered by the League. 

(2) Exceptional conditions notified as such to the Council of the 
League of Nations in accordance with the spirit of paragraphs 2 and 6 
of Article 8 of the Covenant. 

The governments were asked to inform the Secretary-General 
before May 1 whether they proposed to give effect to this 
recommendation. 1 

Thus only the first stage, limitation of armaments, has so far 
seemed to the League to lie within its reach. The Sixth Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, while believing in reduction and in 
ultimate disarmament, felt that these depended upon three con- 
ditions which had not yet been realized : the complete fulfilment 
of the terms imposed upon the defeated powers ; the exercise 
of the right of search, in order to maintain that reduction ; and 
the collaboration of the strong military powers that are still 
outside the League.' Along with this recommendation there 
exist the studies of the question which have been made under 
the League and which may be utilized when a more advanced 
step is taken. 

Poisonous gases, so it may be thought, will hardly be used 
as a weapon of offense if nations are not otherwise armed for 
aggression. And yet, the necessity of disarmament is all the 
more clearly shown by the apparent impossibility of preventing 
the use of poison gas on a great scale when war has once broken 
out. Hence the importance of the Council's questionnaire on 

X L. of N. O. J., vol. II, no. 3, p. 256 et sea. (May, 1921). 
* Report of Comnt. No. 6 to the Assembly, A. D. 199 [«j], p. 4. 
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this subject to the Permanent Advisory Commission. The 
conclusions of the Commission were: i. The use of gases is 
cruel, though not more so than some other methods used in 
warfare, and their employment against non-combatants is " bar- 
barous and inexcusable." 2. Prohibiting or limiting their 
manufacture in time of peace would not restrict their use in 
time of war. 3. Neither can laboratory experiments be pro- 
hibited. 4. International prohibition of the use of poison 
gases is " a question of international law and a problem for 
humanity ", and not within the competence of a technical com- 
mission like itself. 5. But if the League should decide to 
maintain this prohibition, as previously agreed to, their use 
should be examined " to provide against their eventual illicit 
employment". 1 The Sub-Committee of Assembly Committee 
No. 6 likewise felt that the more immediate task of preparing 
the way for the reduction of armaments was " so formidable 
and complex that the [Permanent Advisory] Commission 
should not at present be invited to deal with the revision of the 
laws of war," involving other than military problems.* This 
was in disregard of the wish of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, which had said in a letter of November 23 : *' It 
is certain that if the League of Nations supported these pro- 
posals with the weight of its authority, its decision would secure 
the execution of these humanitarian measures." 3 

The private manufacture of arms, a practice that has long 
been recognized as having many attendant evils, is so avowed 
by Article 8, which places upon the Council the duty of investi- 
gation. The Permanent Advisory Commission seems so far 
to have given little attention to the matter. The Assembly 
subcommittee, however, showed anxiety for a speedy inquiry, 
in view of the large accumulation of war stocks. The Assembly, 
being of a like mind, toward the close of its first meeting asked 
the Council to have a speedy investigation undertaken by the 
Permanent Advisory Commission.* It should be remembered 

1 Report of the P. A. C. . . . to the Council, L. of N. D. 23, p. 5. 

* Report of Comm. No. 6 to the Assembly, A. D. 199 [223], p. 3. 
3 A. D. 137. 

* A. D. ity) [223'], p. 2 and A. D 238, p. 2. 
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in this connection that a nation's military strength depends not 
simply upon its stock of war materials, but also upon its eco- 
nomic resources. 

M. Bourgeois, at the Council session on February 25, 1921,' 
said that the responsibility for the execution of the treaty 
clauses for the disarmament of the defeated powers lay not 
with the Council of the League, but wholly with the powers 
that signed the treaties. The League could only begin an in- 
vestigation when disarmament has been carried out. Appar- 
ently the time has not yet come, under the reduction that has 
been enforced in large measure by the Supreme Council, for 
the Council of the League of Nations to see to it that Germany, 
while having sufficient forces for police purposes, is carrying 
out her obligations, so that she herself can not become militar- 
istic and so that other nations may gradually dispense with their 
competitive armaments. Nevertheless the Council through its 
Advisory Commission is investigating the constitution and com- 
position of the organization with which the Council is to exer- 
cise the right of investigation authorized by the various treaties. 

In making its report to the Council on the military, naval and 
air conditions of the states which have asked to be admitted to 
the League of Nations, the Permanent Advisory Commission 
found in each case that these countries were not contemplating 
forces which would prove a menace to the peace of the world, 
and they were permitted provisionally, subject to later disarma- 
ment agreements made by the League, to keep forces which 
may be regarded essentially as police forces. 2 

In attempting to control the traffic in arms, " particularly to 
prevent the vast surplus of munitions of war . . . from pass- 
ing into the disturbed regions of the world, and so creating 
fresh embarrassment and trouble," 3 two obstacles presented 
themselves. One was the lack of statutory control over ex- 
ports from the United States. Mr. Barnes said " that the 

1 Minutes, p. 16. 

• See L. of N., Report of the P. A C. . . . to the Council [A. D 84]. 
•Mr. Kisher, reporting for C >ram. No. 6 to the Assembly, W. P. K., L. of N., 
»ol. IV, no. 1, p. 175 (Feb., 1921). 
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United States Government and the United States people are 
exporting arms to such an extent as to justify that reference".' 
The other hindrance was the nearly general failure to ratify or 
to live up to the convention signed at St. Germain on Septem- 
ber 10, 1919. Within certain partly-developed areas, to be 
sure, the attempt to regulate the traffic in arms seems to have 
succeeded : but the adoption of the convention did not prevent 
the general exportation of arms. The League, therefore, found 
itself confronted with the double problem of inducing the 
nations to ratify this international agreement and of establish- 
ing a central administrative bureau. The outcome was an at- 
tempt to persuade the governments to ratify this convention; 
and, in lieu of a separate bureau under the League, the Council 
proposed that the international bureau established at Brussels 
in 1890 should continue to look after the arms traffic, but under 
the supervision of the League. This proposal was accepted by 
the Belgian government on March 21, 1921.* 

The last paragraph of Article 8 is an agreement by the mem- 
bers of the League of Nations to exchange " full and frank in- 
formation" about their armaments. No reduction, of course, 
has been agreed upon as yet; but the Permanent Advisory 
Commission worked out an elaborate questionnaire to be used 
when the Council deemed conditions auspicious for requesting 
information from the governments. 3 On April 25, 1921, the 
Secretary-General sent a letter asking the members of the 
League for information concerning their military, naval and air 
budgets. The facts thus secured will be available for the con- 
sideration of the Permanent Advisory Commission and the 
Temporary Mixed Commission. 

In deliberating upon the above topics and upon other related 
matters, the League has made less progress than could be de- 
sired either by its friends or by other advocates of international 
cooperation as a substitute for war. A few of the difficulties 

1 Ibid. p. 175 it seq. 

''Monthly Summary of L. of N., no. 1, p. 8 (April, 1921). See also a rather 
full di-cus>i<>n in Annex of L. of N. A. D. 799 \**3\- 

See L. of N. O. J., vol. II, no. 1, pp. 29-41 (Jan.-Feb., 1921). 
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that have been met have already been pointed out. Some 
thoughtful writers, to be sure, are pessimistic as to the possibil- 
ity of success by any international agreement. But the situa- 
tion which confronts us is a state of affairs in which international 
political organization is very incomplete, while inventive genius 
has produced ever more efficient weapons of destruction. The 
resulting need for the "salvaging of civilization" from the 
grave perils that threaten its very existence leads the majority 
to adopt the more hopeful view and to seek some way out of 
the morass of the menace of competitive national armaments. 

The discouraging features in a situation which in many re- 
spects seemed unusually auspicious were pointed out by Mr. 
Garvin, writing during the Peace Conference : 

No long war for the last 200 years has ever ended with a situation 
less favorable to the immediate reduction of armaments. It is impos- 
sible for the time to make that reduction all round to any fundamental 
degree ; or to incorporate into a provisional Peace Treaty, in the course 
of the next few months, any general and drastic engagements, or at 
least any such engagements intended to come into early effect. ... It 
would seem that any thorough international attempt to deal with arma- 
ments all round must be postponed until the League can take it in 
hand perhaps a year hence or later. 1 

Secretary Lange also said a that the questionnaire prepared 
for the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 19 14 shows the complex- 
ity of the problem, embracing as it does technical and juridical 
questions, though fundamentally a political, economic and social 
question, and differing in its application to countries with vary- 
ing conditions. 

As both Messrs. Fock of Holland and Bourgeois of France 
said, no nation can be expected to disarm unless others do so 
and unless there is investigation and control. While Germany 
could hardly be regarded as any longer a great military and 
naval menace, it is not yet a member of the League, and ade- 
quate means of investigation do not exist to see that she re- 

1 Economic Foundations of Peace, p. 465. 

* Prods- Veriaux of Committees of First Assembly, no. 2, pp. 1 1-12. 
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mains disarmed. The great Colossus of the North is still an 
uncertain factor under the Bolshevist regime. Conditions in 
the smaller states bordering Russia and in the southeast remain 
unsettled. 

But probably the greatest difficulty in the way of the disarm- 
ament program was the absence from the League of the United 
States. Our huge naval building schedule and our recent ab- 
stention in large measure from international affairs, caused some 
of our intellectual leaders to fear lest we should take the place 
formerly occupied by Germany as the most militaristic nation. 
A well-known writer on international law remarked early in 
1 92 1 that the "Assembly has at least made a hopeful begin- 
ning . . . but can hardly be expected to make much headway 
as long as the United States holds to its present intransigeant 
attitude." 1 It has been assumed that Count Ishii had the 
United States in mind when he said that he felt obliged to ab- 
stain from voting on the proposition of disarmament by three 
stages, since one of the preliminary conditions had not been 
attained — the collaboration of great military powers outside the 
League. The very strong longing for the cooperation of the 
United States is shown by the tone of the following invitation : 

The Council of the League of Nations, acting on a unanimous 
recommendation of the Permanent Advisory Military, Naval and Air 
Commission of the League, passed at its Meeting in Geneva on 25th 
November, invites the Government of the United States to name rep- 
resentatives to sit on that Commission in a consultative capacity, during 
the study by the Commission of the question of the reduction of arma- 
ments, a study which the Council has requested the Commission to 
undertake forthwith. 

The Permanent Advisory Commission was constituted by the Council 
of the League at its Meeting in Roma last May, and held its first ses- 
sion in San Sebastian in August. The Commission is at present com- 
posed of military, naval and aerial officers of States represented on the 
Council of the League. Its decisions are purely advisory and not in 
any sense binding, but they represent the common technical judgment 
of the experts of many countries. 

^rof. Hershey, "The United States— the Main Obstacle to the World's Peace." 
Independent, vol. CV, p. 184 (Feb. 19, 1921). 
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It would of course be perfectly understood that the presence of the 
representatives of the United States would in no way commit the Amer- 
ican Government to whatever opinions may be finally put forward in the 
Report of the Commission, nor, indeed, can that Report itself be more 
than a basis for the consideration by the Members of the League of the 
measures of reduction in armaments which united action may enable 
them to achieve. Nevertheless, as in the case of the Financial Con- 
ference at Brussels, the presence of an American Representative whose 
function was only that of giving and receiving information was an im- 
portant factor in the success of the work of the Conference, so it can- 
not be doubted that the general consideration of the subject of the re- 
duction of armaments will be greatly facilitated if the Government of 
the United States can see its way to be represented in a similar manner 
at the meetings of the Permanent Advisory Commission. 

The problem is one to which public opinion in all countries attaches 
the highest importance. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the reduction of armaments is 
essential for the well-being of the world, and that unless some measure 
of relief can be found by international cooperation for the excessive 
taxation due to armaments, the general economic situation must become 
increasingly worse. ' 

The Council, in extending this invitation, cannot but hope that the 
Government of the United States, particularly in view of the attitude of 
America towards the question of the competition in armaments, will 
not refuse to associate itself with the Governments of the Members of 
the League in beginning the preliminary work necessary for ultimate 
success, and to lend to the present effort an assistance which can in no 
way encroach upon its own perfect liberty of action.' 

President Wilson's note of refusal of December 8, 1920, said 
that in spite of his sympathies with the task, " as the Govern- 
ment of the United States is not a member of the League, he 
does not feel justified in appointing a commission to take even 
a de facto participation in the deliberations." • The new Admin- 
istration has shown no inclination, either in the person of the 
President or of Ambassador Harvey, to participate in the 

1 L. of N. O. y., no. 8, pp. 50-51 (Nov.-Dec, 1920); also in Journal of As- 
cemhly, p. 130. 

'Quoted l>y C. G. Fenwick, Am. Polit. Science Rev., vol. XV, no. I, p. 101 
(Feb., 1921). 
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League of Nations ; and the conference in the calling of which 
President Harding took the initiative is of course outside the 
League, though all the powers which President Harding invited 
have already been working on the problem within the League. 
How shall we estimate the disarmament activities of the 
League of Nations? Shall we cynically challenge the good 
faith and sincerity of the League? Or shall we assume that 
the large amount of attention that the subject has received from 
the League and the standing of the statesmen who have been 
engaged in the work are a sufficient guarantee that the League 
has made a reasonable attempt to do what it could? Shall we 
assert, because the problem has not been solved, that no pro- 
gress has been made toward its solution ? Or shall we say that 
any agitation helps and that the work which the League has 
done to stabilize conditions and prevent war has brought the 
realization of disarmament that much closer? If the disarma- 
ment conference succeeds in as large measure as we hope it 
will, shall we take that as a proof of the impotence and failure 
of the League? Or may we assume that success was made 
easier by the work already done within the League of Nations, 
and that when the League was striving to make the world safe 
for democracy, the greatest of democracies was obliged in 
common decency to lend that assistance without which the 
whole disarmament movement must almost inevitably fail ? 

II 

Some four months later,' on the day before the birthday of 
the Prince of Peace, "the hopes and fears of all the years" 
that at last a way will be found to disarm in a measure the 
pagan god of war, are once again met, this time under the 
leadership of the American government and people. As the 
League of Nations ' activities are re-examined in the light of 
the Washington Conference, how do they appear by way of 
comparison and contrast? What is the connection between 
Geneva and Washington? That is, to what extent has the 

'This article was completed on December 24, 1921, while the Washington Con- 
ference was still in session. 
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League's attempt to limit, to reduce, and ultimately to abolish 
competitive national armaments, affected the deliberations at 
Washington? And in its turn, does the Washington Confer- 
ence, so far as one can judge in the very midst of the event, 
tend to supplement or to replace the League of Nations as an 
agency for the promotion of peace through the international 
control of armaments? 

" The spirit that impelled the calling and directs the work of 
the Conference was aroused by the League of Nations and 
animates the League of Nations."' Both agencies have worked 
sincerely in the attempt to solve the problem of armaments. 
Few will question the sincerity of the Washington Conference, 
of whose delegates Messrs. Balfour, Viviani, Schanzer, Koo, 
Wang and Karnebeek have either been leaders in the League 
or in one of its central features, its disarmament activities. But 
both have felt the need of moving cautiously. The League 
has essayed the first step — limitation. The Washington Con- 
ference will apparently confine limitation and reduction chiefly 
to capital ships ; and neither President Harding's invitation nor 
Secretary Hughes's proposals nor the actual developments 
within the Conference contemplate disarmament. 

In both instances the general principle was established that 
vast armaments are an evil — if necessary to be made unneces- 
sary as rapidly as possible. In the case of the League, the 
fifty-one members have accepted the disarmament pledge in 
the Covenant. The decision to come to Washington, and the 
acceptance " in principle " of the American plan submitted on 
November 12, prepared the way for the application of the 
principle in its practical bearings and in its details, much as the 
organs of the League have done. While working for relief 
from the " crushing burden " of armaments, to use the words 
of Chairman Hughes and of the League's International Finan- 
cial Conference at Brussels, there has been the attempt to re- 
move other causes of war, with the emphasis upon Far Eastern 
questions or upon the disorders of Europe and the setting-up 
of machinery to lessen the danger of conflict. The arms issue 

1 Louisville Courier-yournal, quoted in Literary Digest, Dec. 10, 1921, p. 5. 
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is complicated by other problems, so that the League's program 
halts until international relationships become more stable, and 
the final decree of the 5-5-3 ratio awaits the announcement of 
other settlements. The disorganization of China complicates 
Far Eastern problems, and makes it difficult for the nations of 
the Pacific to lay down their arms. The League of Nations 
marks time while it watches with sympathetic interest the 
Washington Conference and hopes that the United States will 
even yet consent to participate in its prior, but not competitive 
disarmament activities. 

There is far more publicity at Washington and at Geneva 
than there was under the old diplomacy; but the committee 
system, by which important agreements are largely worked out 
in the quiet and seclusion of the committee room, was found as 
necessary at Washington as at Geneva. The Council of the 
League found that the military, naval and air experts of the 
Permanent Advisory Commission needed the viewpoint of polit- 
ical, social and economic experts. The delegations at Wash- 
ington had their large mixed groups of advisers from the start. 

The real decisions at Washington, however, have been 
made at the plenary sessions. Here the five Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers of the late war have made agreements, 
which probably will be submitted to other governments, both 
great and small. In the League the findings of its committees 
are ratified or rejected by the Council, which is dominated by 
the four countries that were invited to discuss armaments at 
Washington, and by the Assembly. 

Thus action in the form of recommendations or agreements 
depends upon investigation. This comes first at Geneva, while 
at Washington a concrete plan, exploded like a bombshell at 
the opening session, precedes investigation and discussion, 
which eventuate, after inevitable compromise, in formal agree- 
ments to be submitted to the home governments. 

Difficulties, which in all former attempts have prevented 
effectual disarmament, bristled in the path of the League and 
of the Washington Conference as well. At the latter Japan's 
desire for the 10-10-7 ratio long held up the naval agreement, 
and France's apprehensions regarding Germany and Russia 
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kept her from consenting to reduction on land, despite the re- 
port by the French president of the Inter-allied Commission 
that Germany has disarmed in accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles. France too hesitates to acknowledge herself a 
minor naval power, while only England would abolish the law- 
less submarine ; the other four powers would increase under-sea 
forces while curbing inhumane practices. So far as the League 
is concerned, the members on the whole favor the Assembly 
recommendation that the naval budget for the current fiscal 
year should not be exceeded during the two ensuing years; but 
the doubts and reservations of some show that they too empha- 
size most that " moral disarmament " of which they discern too 
little. The League has just begun its colossal task of securing 
ultimate disarmament except for police purposes. The same 
is true of the Washington Conference, which will probably leave 
for further study such questions as aircraft, poison gas, and 
rules of warfare, not to mention such affiliated problems as 
those of China. 

Comparisons, however, are always less striking than contrasts. 
At Washington the United States, playing well the part of 
gracious host, forceful chairman, and bold initiator of a definite, 
concrete plan for the scrapping of certain capital ships, takes 
the leading rdle. From the League's work the United States, 
in a dominating position since the war, has been conspicuously 
absent; and, as the country pursuing the most ambitious pro- 
gram of naval expansion, it was one of the major obstacles in 
the League's efforts towards disarmament. 

There is now less evidence of the old diplomacy that has 
blocked many of the League's well-meant efforts and that has 
led many to look upon the League of Nations mainly as an in- 
strument for the enforcement of the Versailles provisions, al- 
though the latter in theory and in fact have been much more 
the concern of the Supreme Council. The intoxication of suc- 
cess of the days immediately following the Armistice has 
passed, and by November 12 the governments, distinguished 
military leaders, and the suffering peoples craved relief from 
the burden and the danger of armaments. The economic 
argument for disarmament has become ever more powerful as 
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the nations have drifted toward bankruptcy. Germany is gen- 
erally looked upon as having been disarmed in accordance with 
the Treaty of Versailles, Russia is no longer regarded so fear- 
fully, now that the world thinks Bolshevism crumbling in eco- 
nomic disintegration. 

The curtain, then, rose at Washington with the peoples and 
their governments looking on with determination and a buoyant 
optimism. The League, on the other hand, began its arma- 
ment studies and deliberations with the civilized world engrossed 
in the desperate struggle to emerge out of the wreckage of war, 
or absorbed in the exigencies of party politics. Moreover, the 
setting-up of the League machinery diverted attention from the 
League's functioning. 

In scope and methods there has been a contrast. The 
League was conceived with the idea of helping to establish a 
new world order, and its work has been enormously varied and 
complicated and difficult. The Washington Conference has 
had a more modest program and its results will doubtless be in 
some respects more definite, although its discussions have given 
renewed evidence of the extraordinary difficulty of adjusting 
international relationships on the basis of peace and good will. 
The League's armament activities have been world-wide in their 
bearing, though with some special emphasis upon Europe, and 
the whole field of armaments has come within its purview. 
The diplomats at Washington have looked more towards the 
Far East, though necessarily they have had regard to European 
and to world-wide implications. Military, naval and air budgets, 
taken as a basis by the League, do not seem a satisfactory 
starting point to France ; and the head of the American delega- 
tion proposes capital ships as the proper basis. Great Britain 
replies to a definite proposal by halting capital ship construction 
until the close of the Conference shall bring ratification of its 
agreements and action in fulfilment of their provisions. And 
yet the League's work has not been futile ; for, aside from the 
more definite undertakings which may presently eventuate, its 
discussions and their influence upon those of its leaders who 
are at Washington have helped along the whole movement. 
Such would seem to be in part the significance of the recent 
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award of the Nobel peace prize to Messrs. Branting and 
Lange. 

As to the extent to which the League of Nations has influ- 
enced the Washington Conference opinions will differ, and no 
accurate measurement can be made. Naturally the present 
Administration in the United States would hardly give credit to 
the League, and so Mr. Hughes's omission, in his statesmanlike 
opening address, of all mention of the League's disarmament 
activities is not surprising, even though he reviewed at some 
length the less significant attempts of the Hague Conferences. 
Nevertheless, both he and Messrs. Underwood and Root, all of 
whom favored the League, could hardly have failed to note the 
League's deliberations on the armaments question. Indeed, 
Mr. Root once said of the Covenant provisions on armament : 
" The success of these provisions is vital. If they are not effec- 
tive, the whole effort to secure future peace goes for nothing. 
There must be a permanent commission to inspect the carrying 
out of disarmament." * 

Before Secretary Hughes sat delegates from countries all of 
which are members of the League of Nations. Of their num- 
ber those who presumably have been most influenced by the 
League's discussion of the arms question are those who have 
been leading participants. Among them M. Viviani, who was 
president of the Permanent Mixed Commission on disarmament, 
is reported to have said that the League's work would be of 
great use at Washington. 2 The League has certainly shown a 
generous attitude of sympathy and of willingness to cooperate 
with the Washington Conference ; and the supporters and well- 
wishers of the League have been among the strongest support- 
ers of what is sometimes conceived of as a rival conference. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that whatever success the 
Washington Conference has in limiting and reducing arma- 
ments will be due in some measure to the more extensive but 
less intensive labors of the League of Nations. Will the Wash- 
ington Conference supplant or supplement the League of 
Nations disarmament activities? 

1 Quoted by A. Ten Eyck in Outlook, Nov. i6, 1921, p. 430. 
' Literary Digest, Nov. 12, 1921. 
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Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary-General and probably the 
most influential man in the League organization, says : " It is 
clear the Conference cannot and must not be regarded by the 
League's supporters as a rival." ' 

But the main interest in this connection lies in the four- 
power Pacific treaty, in future conferences to continue the work 
begun at Washington, and in the " Association of Nations." 

The quadruple agreement, by lessening the danger of war, 
helps to make reduction possible in the Pacific area. Despite 
official denials, many see in Article 2, as in Article 10 of the 
Covenant, an implied use of force such as is expressly con- 
templated in Article 16 of the Treaty of Versailles. At any 
rate, here is a sanction which, though weaker, resembles the 
sanctions contained within the constitution of the League ; both 
are designed to obviate the use of force by nations. The 
Washington Conference, however, does not look to anything 
guaranteeing France against an attack on land. The League 
of Nations plans for such guarantees and may in the future be 
able to give effective ones. 

There have been many prophecies that out of the Washington 
Conference will come future conferences of some sort, to con- 
tinue the work there begun. Or there may be an " Association 
of Nations," which President Harding evidently thinks will not 
rival the League. Whatever may be the actual outcome, such 
an organization would be doing the work for which the League 
was designed ; and it apparently would be, in form at least, an 
attenuated league of nations and in some particulars a shadowy 
likeness of the existing League. In other respects it would not 
resemble the League, whose functions might not be interfered 
with and whose work for disarmament might be helped. It 
may be that Senator Schanzer had the League of Nations in 
mind when he said on December 23 that the Italian delegation 
felt that the problem should " be examined substantially in a 
wider conference before any action toward abolishment of under- 
water craft could be undertaken ". It may be that the logical 
thing for the United States government to do will be to re- 

1 Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 13, 1921. 
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verse its decision on the League ; for the League has the or- 
ganization for a complete and continuing discussion of arma- 
ments, and it already includes nearly all the powers, whose 
consent seems essential on submarine agreements and desirable 
on all others respecting armaments. 

Whatever may result, the United States has already aban- 
doned somewhat her policy of isolation. Whether this will lead 
her into periodic conferences or some "association of nations" 
or the present League of Nations, perhaps modified to suit the 
American taste, only the future can tell. 

All agitation for disarmament, when accompanied by a de- 
termination and an effort to bring about the more fundamental 
" moral disarmament, " will help to bring about the outlawing 
of war. In one way, various agencies will supplement and as- 
sist each other. But there is danger of a dissipation of force 
in a multiplicity of agencies and organizations. The splendid 
enthusiasm to get rid of the intolerable burden and the mena- 
cing danger of vast armaments has risen higher and spread 
farther, and it rests upon a more democratic basis, than ever 
before. This enthusiasm must be harnessed, capitalized — re- 
gardless of means or agency — to help save civilization from the 
impending peril of a fatal war. 

Alden H. Abbott. 

College op the Pacific, San Jose, California. 



